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CHAPTER I.—IN THE SMOKING-CARRIAGE. 


In a quarter of an hour the mid-day express will 
leave the terminus at Paddington for the west, 
and the platform is beginning to fill. Paterfamilias, 
with his mountains of luggage and oceans of chil- 
dren, is already there. The fidgety maiden lady 
who ‘always likes to be in time,’ was there ten 


minutes ago, but has gone by mistake by ‘the 
parliamentary ’—a literal exemplification of ‘more 
haste less speed,’ since it ‘shunts’ at Windsor, to 
enable the express to pass. The old gentleman who 
prefers to ‘start comfortably’ is ensconced in his 
favourite corner of the carriage, has acquired 
his pile of newspapers, seen his ‘traps’ put into 
the next compartment, and with his head out of 
window, and his travelling-cap upon it, is urging 
the guard to signal ‘All right,’ since there is surely 
nothing more to wait for. The two nervous sisters, 
who, when they must needs travel on ‘those horrid 
railways,’ always do so together, that in death they 
may not be divided, are sitting, silent, hand in 
hand, hoping the best, and expecting the worst: 
their advertisement, addressed ‘To those who 
prefer the road to the rail, and are willing to share 
the expenses of posting to Exeter,’ having met 
with no response: they were ‘ journey proud,’ and 
could eat no breakfast ; but they have some sand- 
wiches in a hand-bag, of which they will partake 
at Swindon, when the train (thank Heaven) is 
stationary for ten minutes, and all danger, save 
that of being run into, is temporarily suspended : 
as for getting out, that is out of the question, for 
these horrible trains never wait for ladies, and 
they would be sure to be left behind. The bride 
and bridegroom about to pass their honeymoon in 
Devonshire, have also come, with the intention of 
securing a coupé, and are very much disgusted to 
find that there is no such carriage to be had; 
Charles, who has three hundred pounds a year in 
the Customs, is half-disposed to take a compart- 


ment to themselves; a design which Angelina 
(already wife-like) combats on the reasonable score 
of expense ; it is true that there is one carriage with 
a door in the middle, but the gentleman depart- 
ing quietly from his creditors is already in possession 
of its most secluded corner, and they come upon 
him unawares with a mutual shock. As for the 
business-men, to whom time (they say) is ‘such an 
object ;’ and the young gentlemen who never hurry 
themselves ; and the young gentlemen who think 
it fine ‘to shave the train;’ and the ladies who 
‘never have a notion of what o’clock it is’—these 
will not be here for the next twelve minutes, if 
they are so fortunate as to arrive in time at all. 
Of young gentlemen, indeed, there are but two as 
yet arrived, and these two of the very class that 
you would have expected to be among the latest. 
They are both well dressed, though one more 
fashionably than the other ; they are of too tender 
years (unless they have been very ‘imprudent’) 
to have any domestic ties, since, in the eye of the 
law, one is little more than ‘an infant,’ and the 
other only his senior by a few years; and they 
are in a smoking-carriage, which at present they 
have all to themselves. The anomaly of their 
being so much before their time seems to strike 
the younger of the two as it does ourselves, for he 
removes his pipe to remark: ‘I hope you have 
brought me here early enough, Selwyn; you used 
not to be so punctual in your college days, if 
I remember right : I suppose it is the discipline of 
the Crimea which has effected the reform.’ 

‘Well, you see, old fellow, with a game-arm’ 
(his left arm is in a sling) ‘and a game-leg’ (he 
has limped across the platform with the aid of his 
friend, and also of a crutch), ‘one feels a little 
helpless ; and hurry and bustle are to a poor cripple 
like myself’—— 

‘My dear fellow, interrupts the other effusively, 
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his comely face blushing to the roots of his brown 
beard, ‘don’t say another word ; I am ashamed of 
myself for having forgotten your misfortune even 
for an instant. I ought to have four legs myself— 
to be such a brute.’ 

He leans across and pats the knee of the unin- 
jured leg of his companion, an affectionate impulse 
strange to behold in one of his muscular and manly 
appearance, and which evidences, one would say, 
a very tender heart. He has not been thoughtless 
in his acts, in spite of that little verbal slip, for he 
has not only seen to everything, but taken as much 
care to make the other comfortable, as though he 
were a sick child. If he shewed impatience about 
the train, he shews it now in a much greater degree 
with himself, twisting threads of his silken beard 
as though he would tear them out, and looking 
volumes of penitence out of his large soft brown 
eyes, ‘What an idiot I am,’ he mutters: ‘a man 
that would say things like that’ (he is referring to 
his malapropos observation) ‘ would say anything, 
and steal the coppers from a blind man’s tray.’ 

His companion, quite unconscious of these ejacu- 
lations, is gazing out of window, watching the 
platform as it fills with its hurrying throng: a 
photographer would have an excellent chance of 
taking him, so intent is his expression of interest, 
and this is the portrait that would result. A lean, 
dark face, with well-formed and what are called 
speaking features ; the mouth hard when in rest, 
but capable of much expression, and improved 
rather than otherwise by its delicate black mous- 
tache ; the eyes large and lustrous, but without 
the softness that is the characteristic of his friend’s ; 
the nose aquiline, the forehead high: alto- 
gether a very handsome face, nor marred—to the 
female eye at least—by a certain haughtiness of 
aspect. hen we add (for so far does he lean out 
of window that we get a ‘quarter-length’ of him) 
that his left arm lies in a sling, it is clear that he 
must needs present an image as dangerous to 
woman’s heart as he did but a few months back to 
England’s foes, when, with those reckless few, he 
flew across the cannon-swept plain of Balaklava, 
and sabred the Russians at their guns. 

‘By Jupiter, there she is!’ cried he excitedly, 
and beckoning with eager joy to some one in the 


What !’ exclaims his companion, in a tone of 
astonishment ; ‘surely not your ’—— 

* Yes, it’s Lotty,’ interrupts the other, in a tone 
which has triumph in it as well as pleasure. ‘You 
don’t know what a trump she is. I thought my 
letter would “fetch” her.—Why, my darling, this 
is kind.’ 

These last words were addressed to a young girl 
of singular beauty, who had hurried up, at his signal, 
to the carriage-door, tall and well shaped, with 
a head crowned by bright brown hair, ‘a love of a 
bonnet,’ with delicate blonde features, that s of 

tle tendance and refinement, and with her air 
and attire breathing of luxury and the power that 
belongs to wealth. The expression of this youn 
woman’s face, as she caught sight of the wound 
soldier, was (when we consider these attributes) a 


marvel to behold. If she had been a slave, and he 


a prince, nay, if she had been a Russian serf, and 
he the Czar, her king and priest in one, it could not 
have expressed a more devoted and submissive 
admiration. An instant before, she had been mov- 
ing with stately dignity, and that consciousness of 


superiority to those about her, consciousness of 
having more of style, that is, and being better 
dressed—of which women are so demonstrative, 
and now—having suddenly darted through the 
crowd like a boy after a dropped apple—she is 
standing by the carriage-door, flushed, palpitating, 
and speechless, with her right hand clasped in his, 
as though defying steam-power itself to part them. 

‘This is very, very good of you,’ continued the 
captain tenderly. 

‘Good of me, Reggie! why, when you wrote’—— 
Then she stopped, and the flush mounted to her 
brow, as she saw for the first time that she and her 
lover were not alone. 

‘That’s only Litton, my dear,’ explained the 
captain assuringly ; ‘you’ve often heard me speak 
of Walter Litton’ 

*O yes, indeed,’ said she, with a sweet smile, as 
she disengaged her hand from Selwyn’s grasp, and 
offered it to his friend: ‘his name is very familiar 
to me—and welcome.’ 

It was now Mr Litton’s turn to blush, and he did 
so very thoroughly. He had by no means so much 
confidence in his own merits—perhaps he had 
none, as he had certainly no A arm to shew 
in proof of them—as his companion ; in his eyes, 
every woman was hedged about with a certain 
divinity ; and one ney 
this sweet-voiced girl, he thought he had never 
beheld before. He was a painter, not only by 
profession, but by natural calling, and beauty, 
whether in face or landscape, had a marvellous 
charm for him. Moreover, as this face flashed 
_ him, it had begotten the thought : ‘If I were 
a favourite of Fortune, instead of a penniless painter, 
and might make bold to ask her for the highest 
bliss she could bestow on mortal, I would ask her 
for this woman to be my wife.’ The wish died in 
its birth, for he instantly remembered that her 
love was plighted to his friend ; but for all that, his 
soul was lost in glamour, his ready tongue was for 
the moment bewitched, when she made him that 
gracious speech. 

‘Walter is modest, and you overcome him,’ said 
the captain pleasantly. Then he whispered in her 
bent-down ear : ‘ How I wish, my darling, you were 
coming with me to-day, instead of bidding me good- 
bye for Heaven knows how long.’ 

‘Ah, how I wish I were!’ was the hushed re- 
sponse, and the tears rushed to her eyes. 

In the silence that followed, the harsh platform 
bell began to knell, and the warning voice : ‘ All 
take your seats for the south,’ rang hoarsely out. 
‘To have seen me but for these fleeting moments 
is scarce worth the pain, Lotty.’ 

‘O yes, it is well worth it,’ answered she, no 
longer able to prevent the pearly tears falling one 
by one down her now pale cheeks. ‘It is some- 
thing to think of afterwards,’ 

‘ Look here !’ cried the captain eagerly : ‘ why not 
come with us as far as ing ; you will just 
catch the up-express there, and be back in town 
before six. None but Lilian need ever know.’ 

A look of troubled joy came into her face. ‘How 
nice that would be,’ murmured she; ‘ but then ’—— 

‘ Now, miss, you must please stand back,’ said 
the rage guard ; ‘the train is moving’ 

‘This lady is coming with us,’ exclaimed the 
captain quickly; and before a word of remon- 
strance could her lips, the door was opened, 
the official handed her deftly in, and the train 
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lided softly past the lingering crowd of those who 
had come to say ‘ -bye,’ and to which she 
herself had a moment before belonged. 

*O Reggie,” exclaimed the girl in frightened 
accents; as the train steamed out of the station, 
and the full consciousness of her audacity smote 
upon her for the first time. ‘ And it’s a smoking- 
carriage too!’ 

‘Not now, said Walter Litton, smiling, as he 
emptied out of the window the pipe which he had 
held concealed in his hand from the moment of 
her appearance, 

‘Oh, I am so sorry,’ said she earnestly. ‘I don’t 
at all object to smoking ; I rather like it.’, 

‘You mean, you like to see others smoke,’ 
observed the captain, laughing. ‘ Well, you shall 
see me. Litton had only a pipe—the contents of 
which were, moreover, almost exhausted—but it 
really would be a sacrifice to throw away a cigar 
like this.’ 

‘You’re a naughty, selfish man,’ said Lotty, with 
such a loving stress upon each adjective, that you 
might have imagined she was eulogising the dead. 

‘My dear, the doctors recommend it,’ answered 
the captain mildly : ‘all our men that have been 
badly hit—unless they were shot through the jaw 
—were enjoined to smoke the best tobacco, and 
very often.’ 

‘Poor fellows!’ ejaculated Lotty pityingly. ‘I 
am sure they deserve the best of everything.’ 

‘One of them has got the best of everything,’ 
whispered the captain—‘ at least so far as Reading.’ 

Lotty sighed, 

‘I believe I was very wrong to come, Reggie ; 
the people stared so at me as we came out of the 


| station. What must they have thought !’ 


‘The people always do stare,’ was the con- 
es tuous rejoinder ; ‘but I never heard of their 

inking.’ 

‘But I am afraid that it was wrong,’ persisted 
she, ‘and that everybody must think so.—Don’t you 
think, .Mr Litton, it was a wrong thing to do?’ 

This was rather a poser ; for Walter Litton did 
think it was so; as wrong a thing, that is, as so 
exquisite a beet hy Lotty was capable of ; that is 
to say, he thought it injudicious, rash, and a little 
‘ fast :’ a thing which, if he had been in his friend’s 

sition, he would certainly not have permitted, 

less have invited and a a young lady to 
do. In his own mind, he blamed the captain ve 
much, but he was not so bold as to say so: he felt 
that that would be much more dangerous than to 
blame Lotty herself. 

‘There can be no harm in it whatever,’ answered 
he, ‘ if, as Selwyn says, the up-express can be caught 
so conveniently at Reading. Our train sto 
nowhere so we cannot be intruded upon e 
strangers ; otherwise, that would certainly be em- 

ing. As it is, you go back to town in the 
ladies’ carriage, and no one need be any the wiser, 

There was no very high morality in this speech 
of Walter Litton’s, it must be owned ; but let the 
pany om, put himself in his place; he could 
not her ‘a bold creature, and prophesy that 
harm would come of it—like a woman. 

No more questions of conscience were put for his 
decision, and he hid himself at once behind the 
broad sheet of his newspaper, and left the lovers 
to themselves. It was a somewhat wearisome 
situation for one with so delicate a sense of what 
was due to his fellow-creatures ; for when he had 


read one sheet, he had still to keep it up before 
him, for the sake of appearances, or rather in order 
to ignore them. He did not dare turn the paper 
over: ‘the liberty of the press’ was denied to 
him, An accidental glance had shewn his two com- 
panions in such very earnest converse, that their lips 
seemed inclined to touch. He could not well cry 
‘Ahem, ahem!’ beforeremoving the obstacle between 
them and him; and so he remained in durance. 
Stone walls, however, do not a prison make, and 
much less those of paper; his thought was free, 
though always within honest bounds of license. 
He thought no more of Lotty as of one with whom 
he had fallen in love at first sight, but as of a 
sister who had become betrothed to his friend ; 
and of her future. She was, he knew, the daughter 
of some wealthy ‘self-made’ man—Brown by 
name, and something, he did not know what, by 
trade—and that her father was set determinately 
against the match. If he himself had been in 
Brown’s place, he might (he owned) have been of 
the same opinion ; not because his friend was poor 
(which was the obstacle in this case, Selwyn 

told him), but because he did not think him likely 
to make a good husband. He was a good friend— 
or at least Litton had always persuaded himself so 
—genial, witty, bold, an excellent companion, and 
a man who had been a general favourite at college. 
Yet it was said of him, that if a room, no matter 
how many were its occupants beside himself, had 
but one arm-chair in it, rel was sure to get it. 

Now, in a friend, this might be overlooked ; 
indeed, it was so in “ay! case. His friends, 
and Litton above all, did not grudge him the 
arm-chair, though he always got it; but in a 
husband this was not a promising trait, It was 
unpleasant to reflect on it. Half an hour before 
Walter would have been ashamed to have foun 
himself dwelling on ‘dear old Selwyn’s’ little 
but that he had seen 

otty, his sister (you see), as he was supposi 
her and, without doubt, Selwyn had 
ve in getting her to come to Reading. 
There were “hie tn it—none to him, but all to 
her—such as he should not have allowed her to 
run, and which, as her brother, he (Litton) 
resented. Suppose she were to miss the up-train, 
or her absence were discovered at home, or some 
acquaintance were to recognise her as she left the 
carriage at Reading. Any one of these unpleasant 
accidents might happen, and the consequences to 
her might be very serious. There was no knowing 
what a ‘self-made’ man (probably intensely ‘ re- 
spectable’) might do, on hearing of such an 
escapade in a member of his family ; it might be 
even the cause of an estrangement between them, 
—_ that, indeed, would be likely to throw her 
into her lover’s arms, which was the very thing, 
perhaps, by-the-bye, that Selwyn—— 

‘That is a pretty plan to impute to your old 
friend, here interpolated the voice of Conscience.’ 
‘Why, if this girl had not been so uncommonly 

od-looking, and taken your precious “artistic” 
fancy, Master Walter Litton, you would never. 
have attained this lofty elevation of ideas: 
might have gone up a little way, I don’t deny, but: 
not so high as all this. Moreover, it is a sheer as- 
sumption that anything like an elopement was 
contemplated. How could Reginald Selwyn know 
that this young lady would come to the platform to 
see him off to Cornwall? The whole aflair was 
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evidently the work of a moment; and yet you 
were about to attribute a design—and a very mean 
one—to the lad who, when you were schoolboys 
together, often stood between you and harm, 
and used his three years of seniority, and the 
superior strength that went with them, to your 
advantage and succour; to your old chum at 
college; to the man who went down into the 
Valley of Death among those heroic Six Hundred, 
and whose wounds should be mouths to speak for 
him to the heart of every fellow-countryman. For 
shame, Master Walter !’ 

Something like this did really through the 
young painter’s mind, and covered him with self- 
reproach ; and all this time the two objects of his 
thoughts were sitting hand in hand immediately 
opposite to him, billing and cooing, but unseen, 

almost unheard. ‘All that he knew, and could 
not help knowing, was, that Selwyn was pleading 
earnestly for something or other—advocating some 
injudicious and rash course of conduct, as was 
only too likely—and that Lotty was gee | to 
it, if those gentle tones of remonstrance could be 
called objecting. 

At last, as the train shot through a station, with 
a whir like the rising of some enormous pheasant, 
the captain observed aloud: ‘ Why, that’s Twy- 
ford, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Litton: ‘the next station, I 
believe, is Reading.’ 

He took up his Bradshaw to see whether this 
was the case ; but hardly had he begun to peruse 
it before he uttered an exclamation of horror : 
‘Look here ; Selwyn, you are quite wrong about 
the up-express: it does not start from ing 
for the next two hours.’ 

‘Are you sure, my dear fellow? Let ’s look.— 
Well, that’s exceedingly inconvenient. I can’t 
imagine how I could have made such a mistake.’ 

‘The only thing to be done,’ said Walter, moved 
by Lotty’s white and frightened face, ‘is for us 
two to get out also, and keep this young lady 
company ; our time is no object, or, at least, none 
in comparison with her staying at the station for 
so long alone’—— 

‘Oh, I don’t mind that,’ interrupted Lotty, in 
terrified tones ; ‘ but what am I to do about papa ? 
I shall not be back in London till eight o’clock. 
He will be certain to find it all out—O dear, O 
dear !’ 

‘He will be quite certain, Lotty,’ said Selwyn, 
with earnest gravity ; ‘and this necessitates the 
step to which I have been trying to persuade you 
all along. This mischance may be turned into 
the happiest stroke of fortune, if you will onl 
take my advice; and such an opportunity wi 
assuredly never happen again.’ 

*O Reggie, but I dare not. Dear papa would 
never forgive me.’ 

‘ He will not forgive you for coming down with 
me to Reading and going back again, and will 
keep a very tight hand on you in future, you 
may be sure, Lotty ; but he will forgive you if 
you don’t go back at all, when he finds there is no 
use in being in a pen since the mischief is 
done, and you have become my wife.’ 

‘Your wife !’ exclaimed Litton. ‘You must not 
do anything rash, Selwyn.’ 

‘Rash! no, quite the reverse, my good fellow. 
This young lady has promised to marry me sooner 
or later ; that been settled long ago, but her 


father will not consent to it. He says “never ;” so 
it is no more disobedient in her to marry me now 
than it would be ten _ hence. By this lucky 
nee of imprudence, she will have already offended 

im beyond measure ; her life will henceforth be 
made a burden to her under his roof. She can’t 
possibly get back, you see, without the most 
tremendous row ; and after that, there would be 
the other row, when we were married. Now, why 
shouldn’t we have the two rows in one, and get it 
over for good and all! When the knot is once 
tied, the old gentleman, perceiving it is of no use 
to anathematise us, is all the more likely to listen 
to reason,’ 

‘But really, Selwyn, this is a most serious 
step ’—— 

‘Of course it is, my dear Litton,’ interrupted 
the captain ; ‘it’s the most important step in the 
world _ now, but only to two people in it—to 
her and to me. Lotty is of age, and can judge for 
herself.’ 

To this speech, so significant in its tone, Walter 
Litton did not know what to reply. The affair 
was certainly not his business, nor did any valid 
objections to Selwyn’s arguments occur to him, 
save one—namely, that the young lady in her 
present position, separated from those who had the 
—_ to give her good advice, and urged by one 
whom she passionately adored, was not a free 
agent. 

‘I don’t know what to do for the best,’ cried 
Lotty, wringing her hands. ‘Oh, why was I so 
foolish as to get into the train !’ 

‘Not foolish, darling, only so fond,’ whispered 
the captain. ‘You acted as your heart dictated, 
and that is a guide to which it is always safe to 
trust. So far from regretting your position, you 
should rejoice that it has placed the happiness 
within our grasp which sooner or later we had 
promised ourselves. Life is too short for such 
procrastination.’ 

‘Oh, what will papa say ?’ sobbed Lotty, uncom- 
forted by this philosophy, but at the same time 
obviously giving way to the Inevitable, which in 
her idea was Captain Reginald Selwyn. 

‘I can very easily | my darling,’ said he, 
smiling. ‘There will be an eruption of the 
volcano ; burning lava--some very strong language 
indeed—will stream forth in every direction, and 
overwhelm the solid Duncombe and his myrmi- 
dons. Then after a while there will be silence 
and calm. The crater will cease to agitate itself ; 
“What’s done can’t be undone,” it will sigh, and 
nobody will be a penny the worse.’ 

‘A penny the worse,’ echoed Litton inwardly : 
‘is it possible he is calculating upon getting money 
with her?’ All his uncharitable thoughts regard- 
ing his friend had gathered strength again ; he 
could not forgive him for taking advantage of this 
girl’s love and isolation. 

‘What will Lily say?’ sobbed Lotty, after a 
long pause, during which the whistle sounded 
shrilly, to proclaim their approach to the station. 

‘She will say, “How ale dear Lotty is to have 
married the man of her choice. Shall I ever have 
the like good fortune?” And, in the meantime, 
being the kindest-hearted girl (save one) in the 
whole world, she will employ herself in effecting a 
reconciliation between your father and ourselves, 
Come, darling, the time is come for your final 
decision ; be firm, be courageous’—— 
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‘Selwyn,’ interrupted Litton abruptly, ‘there is 
one thing that has been forgotten: with whom 
is this young lady to reside until you can procure 
a marriage-license ? Have you any female relative 
in Cornwall who can receive her? Otherwise, the 
whole plan must needs fall to the ground ; that is 
positively certain.’ 

‘You are as right as the Bank,’ said the captain 
admiringly. ‘What a stickler you are for the pro- 
prieties ; if it was not for your beard, you would 
make a most excellent chaperon! Why, of course, 
I have thought of a home for Lotty until she shall 
be mine. My aunt Sheldon lives at Penaddon— 
that is only a few miles from Falmouth, for which 
we are bound, and quite as pestis you, will fill 
your portfolio there just as well’? —— 

‘Never mind me,’ interrupted Litton impatiently. 
‘Good Heavens! as if anything signified except 
this. But are you sure of her getting a kind recep- 
tion, a welcome ?” 

‘Yes, quite sure,’ answered the captain deci- 
sively. ‘Mrs Sheldon will do anything for me. 
We shall be married from her house in the 
orthodox manner; it will be scarcely an elopement 
at all. See, here we are at Reading ; and to think 
that my own darling is not going to leave me, 
neither now nor ever !’ 

‘O dear! O dear! what will poor Lily say?’ 
murmured Lotty, nestling, however, close to her 
Reginald, and evidently quite resolved to stay 
there. 

‘Can we not telegraph to her?’ inquired Litton 


rly. 
we What ! and tell her where we have gone?’ cried 
the captain. ‘That would be madness indeed.’ 

‘No, no; I mean to relieve her mind ; to let her 
know that her sister is safe and well, Otherwise, 
they will think she has come to harm,’ 

‘Oh, thanks, Mr Litton,’ answered Lotty grate- 
fully ; ‘I should never have thought of that.’ 

“Litton thinks of everything, said the captain 
laughing ; ‘he ought to be a courier to a large 
family travelling on the continent, But seriously, 
it is an excellent thought ; and as I am a cripple, 
and I daresay Lotty would find her pretty ed 
shake a bit under existing circumstances, you shall 
telegraph for us.’ 

“Yes, but not home, 2. pig Lily will not be 
at home until yo o'clock ; and — one else 
might open it; and no one must tell poor papa, 
but Lily. She will be at the drawing-class *. 
George Street, you know.’ 

‘Quite right. Then this is the telegram, said 
the captain, dictating. ‘From Lotty, Birmingham 
that will put them far enough off the scent), to 

iss Lilian Brown, Ladies’ College, George Street.— 
I have gone away with R. S. to his aunt’s house. 
Your sister will be married to-morrow, That will 
prevent the telegraph clerk from taking particular 
notice, as he would do if he thought we were a 
runaway couple, and at the same time convince 
them that all interference will be too late. 
Say all you can for her to her father. Her dear 
love to both of you. That you will forgive and not 
Forget her, is her prayer. Farewell. There is a 
deal more than the twenty words there, but 
sentiment is always expensive.’ 

The message had been written while the train 
was slackening speed, and now they had reached 
the platform. 


which he had but just time to accomplish, ere the 
engine began to snort again. 

‘Some fellows wanted to get in here while you 
were away,’ observed the captain, on his return to 
the carriage; ‘so I have got the guard to stick 
an engaged board over the window. It combines 
utility and truth, you see, for it keeps us private, 
and exactly describes the mutual relation of Lotty 
and myself.—Don’t it, Lotty ?” 

The captain had been mentioned in despatches 
for his coolness. 


CHAPTER II.—THE DAUNTLESS THREE. 


‘Where is Penaddon?’ asked Litton, when the 
train was once more on its way. ‘I mean, how far 
is it from Falmouth ?” 

‘Oh, well, a good step: when I said a few miles, 
I rather underrated the distance. I should think 
it was twenty miles. It is on the south coast of 
Cornwall, near the Lizard.’ 

‘Then there is no railway,’ observed the other 
curiously. 

‘No; but it is a goodish road, though hilly ; 
and with four horses, we shall spin along in a 
couple of hours.’ 

‘Ts it a telegraph station ?’ 

‘Yes, there’s a telegraph ; but we can’t 
that,’ said the captain sharply. 

‘No; but you can send word to your atint that 

ou are coming. That you must certainly do, 
lwyn, for, with an hour's stay at Plymouth for 
dinner, we shall not arrive at our journey’s end 
till very late ; and it will, of course, be necessary 
to make preparations for your reception,’ 

‘Our chaperon is always right, Lotty ; he shall 
telegraph at Swindon,’ said the captain comfort- 
ingly, for the news that they were to be so long on 
their way seemed to have come on the 8 irl 
quite unexpectedly, and once more she had Se 
solved in tears. ‘You must tell my aunt the 
state of the case, Litton ; ask her to take charge of 
Lotty, and also to secure a couple of rooms for you 
and me at the little inn. It’s just the place for a 
painter—covered all over with the blossoms of 
a great what-you-may-call-it—a westeria—the 
branches of which keep it from tumbling to pieces, 
and looking on to the old castle.’ ; 

‘I hope there are not many people at Penaddon. 
It is not a gay place, is it, Reginald ?’ asked Lotty 
tearfully. 

‘Gay! No, my darling,’ replied the captain 
laughing. ‘My aunt Sheldon complains that she is 
buried alive there, There is not a soul to speak to 
within five miles,’ 

‘I thought you said there was a castle.’ 

‘Yes; but it has no roof to it. It is a Roman 
ruin, Even the church has fallen to pieces, and 
half of it into the sea, There is another church, 
however, built judiciously more inland, in which 
marriage services are no doubt performed upon 
occasion.’ \ 

‘What will your aunt think of my coming down 
like this, Reggie ?’ 


go by 


‘What will papa think ? What will Lily think? ~ 


What will your aunt think?’ mimicked the cap- 
tain. ‘Why, my dear nae ou seem bent on 
collecting the thoughts of all the family. As for 
Aunt Sheldon, I promise you she will think no 
worse of you for this little escapade, but rather the 


Litton sprang out at once upon his mission, 
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better, for she made a runaway match of it herself 
—and not so ve long ago neither.’ 

Here Litton a up quickly; his friend’s 
eyes were fixed on Lotty, but the captain’s foot 
came in significant contact with his own, and gave 
it a warning pressure, 

‘There is something wrong about Selwyn’s 
aunt, thought Walter. ‘Sheldon, Sheldon! surely 
I have heard that name before ;’ and ae he 
remembered where he had heard it. Sheldon 
might have made a runaway match, but that was 
not the incident in her married life which occurred 
to his memory. He recollected her name in con- 
nection with some law-case in which there had 
been circumstances, he did not remember what, 
but which had made a vague impression on him, 
not to her advantage. It was too late, how- 
ever, to make any objections now, even if one 
could ever have been made on such a ground. 
Sixty miles were already put between Lotty and 
her home ; an hour and a half had elapsed which 
had placed her old life and her new irrevocably 
—_ A less time suffices to do as much for man 
of us. A word spoken in the heat of hate ; a loo 

iven—nay, suffered to escape—in the ardour of 
ove; is often a Good-bye to all our Past, and on 
its ruins Life begins once more. 

From Swindon, ‘the chaperon,’ as the captain 
had christened Walter, and as Lotty herself now 
also termed him (for she was fast recovering from 
her and anxieties), Litton tele- 
graph to Penaddon, and, when they reached 

eter, to Falmouth also, to order the carriage and 
posters to meet them at the station, that not a 
moment should be lost. He did not tell his com- 
panions of his having taken this latter precaution, 
since it would only have aroused the captain’s 
mirth; but, to Walter, everything that seemed 
likely to conduce to Lotty’s comfort was of import- 
ance, and he was quite content to do her service 
without acknowledgment. It was he, of course, 
since his friend was incapacitated by reason of his 
honourable wounds, who procured Lotty her rail- 
way ticket, provided them with refreshments, and 
ordered their dinner the In 

t, as Reginald subsequently observed, it was 
Walter who did the ‘ billing” # he a? cooing’ 
throughout that journey. The former duty re- 
quired no little adroitness to avert public atten- 
tion from Lotty, for, despite all that has been 
done for the independence of the sex, it is 
still unusual for a young lady to travel with 
two young gentlemen, neither of whom are related 
to her, in an ‘engaged’ smoking-carriage. The 
interest of the passengers, who had somehow or 
other become cognisant of this social anomaly in 
their midst, was greatly excited by it, and most of 
them, as they got out at their various destinations, 
would stroll up the platform to steal a look at ‘the 
dauntless three,’ as the captain himself styled 
themselves. On these occasions, not only did 
Walter confront the intruders with indignant coun- 
tenance, and every hair in his beard bristling 
defiance at one side-window, but he built up on 
the other an eidolon, made of his own and the 
captain’s lus travelling gear, to obscure the 
view. At Plymouth, too, he preceded them to 
the inn, and bespoke a private room for the little 
party, whereby he obtained a fleeting reputation 
of being Lotty’s husband. The waiter’s powers of 
observation were not so keen as those of the 


chambermaid, who remarked at once that 
wore no wedding-ring, and built up a little romance 
upon the circumstance. 

Whether anything of this was pot by Lotty, 
or that she had been made to feel in any other 
way the embarrassment of her position, it is certain, 
that so far from being invigorated by her meal, 
her spirits had deserted her when she entered the 
train again ; and as dusk came on, the doubt of a 
welcome from Mrs Sheldon, and the certainty of 
the unhappiness that she had by this time inflicted 
on those at home, oppressed her mind in spite of 
her Reginald’s efforts to enliven the way. 

‘Stare, my darling, of course the people stare,’ 
he would explain in mitigation of her discomfort ; 
‘but it is only with admiration. They see a 
Crimean hero and his sister—that is, a Sister of 
Mercy in attendance upon him—also a young 
surgeon rising fast in reputation, but who has 
sacrificed his professional prospects for the time, 
in order to accompany his friend to a warmer 
climate, It is quite an idyll of ny life’? As 
for the perturbation produced in the Brown family, 
the gallant captain was sublimely indifferent to it ; 
and with respect to the reception they were likely 
to get at Penaddon, his knowledge of his aunt’s 
character, and of her liking for himself, perhaps 
made him confident of a welcome. At all events, 
his stoicism only once broke down, which hap- 
pened on their arrival at Falmouth, where, in 
addition to the carriage-and-four bespoken by 
Litton, they found a considerable crowd attracted 
by that phenomenon. 

‘ Well, I must say you have advertised us pretty 
completely,’ was Reginald’s only acknowledgment 
of his friend’s forethought. And certainly the 
remarks of the bystanders were of a nature cal- 
culated to irritate an invalid. That the four horses 
were ordered for an elopement, the natives, it 
seemed, had made up their minds, and from that 
stand-point not even the presence of a third person 
could move them They only adapted their old 
theory (as men will) to suit the unexpected fact, 
and exclaimed admiringly : ‘Why, if she ain’t a 
running with two of ’em !’ 

The rest of the journey was melancholy indeed ; 
for, however pleasant Dr Johnson may have found 
it in his time to travel by post, he had no experi- 
ence of what it is after one has already come some 
three hundred miles by railway; it rained un- 
ceasingly too, for the first hour, so that, though 
the moon was at her full, there was little to 
seen from the windows of the carriage, and when 
it’ grew clear, the country was no longer pictur- 
esque. They had no more, it is true, to toil 
up one hill-side only to descend another, but 
their way lay over bleak and barren moors, 
swept by a wind that seemed resolute to oppose 
their e, and in whose hiss and moan poor 
Lotty, though her hand was clasped in Reginald’s, 
heard many a warning and remonstrant voice. At 
last there fell upon their ears that sound, which 
has no other like to it in nature, the roaring 
of an angry sea; and the captain let down the 
window, and bade Lotty look out. Around them 
and before them, for they were on a high-set pro- 
montory, spread the moonlit sea, wild and white 
with wrath as far as eye could reach, and beneath 
them a spectral ruin. 

‘That is Penaddon Castle, Lotty, in which, as 
you may observe for yourself, no county family 
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resides at present, The light down yonder is from 
the Hall, which shews that hospitable preparation 
has been made for your reception. The scene 
looks a little ghastly by this light ; but, to-morrow, 
you will own that you never saw a prettier place, or 
one, I hope, in which you were so happy.’ 


STORM-WARNINGS. 


Ovr readers are — aware of the remarkable 
efforts of the late Admiral Fitzroy regarding 
records of the weather, and the organisation of a 
system of storm-warnings. At his decease, the 
Meteorological Department at the Board of Trade 
was abolished. In lieu of it, the Admiralty 
agreed to place an annual sum of ten thousand 
pounds in the hands of the Royal Society, 
who appointed eight or ten of its members, 
well versed in these matters, to form a Meteor- 
ological Committee, to be trusted with a gener- 
ous reliance on the honest and unselfish prose- 
cution of their duties. This system has been in 
force seven or eight years; and the results of the 
committee’s labours are annually published. The 
members of the committee (whose services are 
wholly gratuitous) meet once a fortnight, or oftener, 
if necessary. At present, they comprise the veteran 
Sir Edward Sabine, Mr Warren De la Rue, Cap- 
tain Evans (hydrographer to the Admiralty), Mr 
Galton, Mr Gassiot, Admiral Richards, the Earl 


_ of Rosse,’ Major-general Smythe, Major-general 


Strachen, and Sir Charles Wheatstone; with Mr 
Scott as Director, and Captain Toynbee as Marine 
Superintendent, 

e —— Report of the proceedings in 1873, 
only recently — affords means for explain- 
ing, in a brief way, the kind of work carried on, 
and the organisation by which it is conducted. 

In the prosecution of ocean meteorology, the 
committee supplies on loan to captains of ships a 
set of instruments which have been properly 
verified at Kew Observatory ; these instruments 
are returned to the office when the voyage is 
over, for recomparison with standards, hey 
comprise a marine barometer, thermometers, and 
hydrometers, with occasionally an azimuth com- 

The conditions of the loan are, that careful 
observations shall be made with these instruments ; 
that the results shall be entered in a tabulated 

ister; and that the register shall be trans- 
mitted to the office when each voyage is ended. 
No observations are recognised except those made 
with the committee’s instruments. In re to 
the ships of the royal navy, the plan is different ; 
the committee supplies all the meteorological 
instruments, duly verified, but is not empowered 
to demand a record of observations. This is in 
accordance with an arrangement made between 
the Admiralty and the committee, whereby a 
division of labour is established. Nevertheless, 
captains of royal ships frequently, and voluntarily, 
send valuable Reports to the committee. In 
addition to the supply of instruments direct from 
the office in London, a stock is kept at some of the 
more important sea-ports, under the care of agents 
responsible (through Captain Toynbee) to the com- 
mittee. Presents of valuable charts are made to 
those captains who send dul registers of 
At close of more than 
seventy merchant-ships, voyaging in almost every 
ocean, were making and recording daily observa- 


tions with the instruments supplied. As one 
result of the mass of valuable information thus 
gradually accumulated, the committee 
charts on a large scale of such portions of 
the ocean as exhibit meteorological peculiarities. 
For instance, there is a part of the Atlantic 
known to mariners as the Doldrums, concern- 
ing which it is desirable to obtain as much 
information as possible, of such kind as meteor- 
ological instruments can furnish; and the com- 
mittee is preparing charts that will give this 
information. From two hundred to two hundred 
and fifty registers are received annually at the 
central office, from all parts of the world; and 
then computers and transcribers are employed in 
reducing these authentic records of observations 
to a form suitable for future use ; with the fairly 
grounded hope, that we shall thereby add every 
year to our weather-lore of the various oceans and 
seas. Many of the documents are from sea-ports 
abroad, in addition to the entries jotted down by 
the captains of ships during their voyages, At 
the beginning of the present year, 82 of the com- 
mittee’s barometers, 510 thermometers, and 314 
hydrometers, were afloat in ships of the mercantile 
marine, all doing useful daily work; these, in- 
cluding others in store, and at the out-ports of Liv- 
erpool, Aberdeen, and Glasgow, e a total of 
more than 1700 scientifically constructed instru- 
ments, all tested to the highest degree of accuracy. 
The instruments belonging to the iralty, but 
equally under the scientific care of the committee, 
comprised at the same time barometers, ther- 
mometers, and hydrometers, to the number of more 
—— This is not all. 
e committee maintains many agencies in 
various parts of the United Kingdom, 
with the — of taking daily observations of the 
weather, and of forwarding tabulated registers of 
the results to London. The director visits all these 
ncies in turn. In addition to this, voluntary 
observers aid in the useful work. Forty or fifty 
—_— gentlemen, in various parts of the king- 
om, make regular observations with instruments 
approved by the committee. Some send up to the 
central office monthly tables, with one observation 
per day, some with two per day, and some with 
three; while others prepare complete month] 
registers. A quarterly Weather Report is publish 
giving a summary of results obtained at all the 
stations ; mean values are given, not only in Eng- 
lish measures, but also on the metric and the cen- 
tigrade scales, Hourly tabulated values for each 
class of instruments are likewise issued. Seven 
self-recording observatories are maintained, from 
each of which issue anemograms, b s, and 
thermograms—self-recorded diagrams of the results 
furnished by the instruments. An enlarged publi- 
cation of results is about to be undertaken, in con- 
junction with the Meteorological Society. It is 
also contemplated to obtain, with the aid of the 
lighthouse Boards, observations on sea-tem ure 
near the coasts, with especial reference to the 
migrations of mackerel, herrings, and other fish ; 
and thus some important information will be pro- 
cured on a subject of interest to the community. 
Perhaps the most interesting of the com- 
mittee’s labours is that which relates to Weather 
Telegraphy. By the aid of land wires and sub- 
merged cables, a constant intercommunication is 
kept up between the central office and numerous 
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out-port and other stations, all which are periodi- 
eally visited and inspected, and competent agents, 
are appointed. There are sixteen such stations 
in England and Wales, eight in Scotland, and five 
in Ireland, some of which send two telegraphic 
communications every day; and two stations 
abroad contribute to the good work. Foreign 
governments are supplied with copies of some of 
the telegrams, such as relate to British ports most 
contiguous to the territories of those govern- 
ments; and transmit telegrams in return. The 
committee thus practically knows, every day, and 
in some instances twice a day, the state of the 
weather along a vast range of European coast, from 
Christiania in Norway, to Corunna in Spain. 

The daily observations are made at eight in the 
morning, and the telegrams relating to them all 
reach London by nine, vid wire and cable. The 
‘Intelligence Department’ at the General Post-otfice 
then extracts from these telegrams such portions 
as are required for its wind and weather Reports. 
A private wire next transmits them to the com- 
mittee’s office. By eleven o'clock, the particulars 
are reduced and tabulated into a daily weather 
Report, copies of which are sent off to the evening 
newspapers, in time for publication, A wind- 

_ chart for the day is also prepared for the Shipping 
Gazette. If necessary, telegraphic intelligence of 
storms or atmospheric disturbances is sent to our 
own coasts and to foreign countries. Later in the 
day, the foreign telegrams, and subsequently the 
afternoon Reports, come in. The daily weather 
charts are drawn and ready by noon, and for- 
warded to the lithographers to be printed; the 
copies for distribution come in about half-past 
three ; and by half-past five several hundred copies 
are sent off to the general post. The daily weather 
Report is supplied gratuitously to seventeen London 
newspapers and journals, to thirty or forty sea- 
ports, to the public and private observatories in 
the United Kingdom, to scientific societies, to 
government offices and departments, and to various 
institutions and official establishments in foreign 


Simultaneous or synchronous observations, as a 
means of ascertaining the exact state of the weather 
at one particular instant over wide-spreading 
regions, are about to be made daily in as man 
— of the world as can be conveniently selected. 

he importance of these simultaneous observations 
in determining the law of storms, and the occur- 
rence of those hurricanes and cyclones so destructive 
{ to human life and shipping, it is impossible to 
estimate. The time selected is that particular 
instant which corresponds with twelve hours forty- 
three minutes p.m. Greenwich time, and which can 
easily be translated into the local time of other 
longitudes. 

Storm-signalling apparatus is supplied by the 
Board of Trade to about a hundred and thirty 
stations on the coasts of the British Islands ; besides 
those at the royal dockyards under the manage- 
ment of the Admiralty. These signals are so shaped 
and coloured as to symbolise different messages or 
warnings ; at some stations, lamp-signals are used 
at night. The committee’s central office sends out 
intelligence of storms probably approaching, chiefly 
to such stations as are most likely to be affected 
—sometimes on the east coast, sometimes on the 
west, and so on. The message sent usually com- 
prises an order to hoist the storm-signal, accom- 


panied by a brief statement of the reasons, The 
message itself is to be posted up for the infor- 
mation of the public, and is to remain in force for 
—— hours, unless superseded by another 
in the interim, denoting either that the danger is 
known to have passed over, or that there are si 

of the approach of another storm. All information 
sent to the coasts is also forwarded to Lloyd’s, 
where it is posted up for the information of cap- 
tains, shipowners, and underwriters, or ship-insur- 
ers. In 1873, about two hundred and fifty storm- 
warnings were transmitted by wire and cable ; and 
of these, two hundred were justified by the rough 
weather that supervened—a striking proof of the 
advance that has been made in scientific weather 
forecasts. ‘The uninitiated cannot interpret storm- 
signals ; but port authorities, and sailors gener- 
ally, know that a cone hoisted with the point 
upwards denotes an approaching wind veering 
round from the north-west by north to south- 
east ; with the point downwards, a wind veering 
from south-east by south to north-west ; while 
a drum, as well as a cone, is considered to denote 
a very heavy » approaching from the direction 
indicated by the cone. 

The committee is not without hope of being able 
shortly to commence a system of daily forecasts, to 
announce all over the kingdom the probable state 
of the weather in different localities, on the mor- 
row or the day after. If this can be done, the 
result will be almost beyond price—supposing 
always that the result justifies, or approximately 
justifies the prediction, a matter to which the com- 
mittee will direct close attention before setting the 
scheme on foot. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the work done by 
the Meteorological Committee of the Royal Society, 
in conjunction with various governments and 
scientific bodies, is of a very high degree of im- 
portance, giving us some clue to the solution of 
that oodhgudiesiag question, ‘How about the 
weather ?” 


THE WILMINGTON GIANT. 


Tue White Horse in Berkshire has been, until 
recently, regarded as the chief representative of 
the turf-cut monuments in England, It has, how- 
ever, at length found a rival in the Wilmington 
Giant, a figure that now appears as a prominent 
object on the South Downs, and which has already 
attracted a large number of visitors, and may be 
seen by every traveller on the south-coast line, as 
he journeys to the fashionable and rising watering- 
places which are in the eastern part of the county 
of Sussex. 

Until recently, few comparatively were aware of 
its existence, for it had been so poo obliterated 
by the turf, that it required a peculiar light to 
be easily traced. And those who looked on the 
* Long Man,’ as it was locally called, were not likel 
to recognise the interest of the inquiry which it 
had the power to awaken, At length, the ae 
became known as the Wilmington Giant, and as 
such has undergone some restoration. The Giant 
is two hundred and forty feet in length, while the 
head is above twenty-one feet in diameter. In 
each of the outstretched arms is aclub or staff. It 
is cut on so steep a slope of the hill as to appear 
almost upright, and by its size and altitude brings 
to mind the Colossus of Rhodes. It towers to 
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an immense height ; and when the spectator has 
mounted only as high as the breast, on ne 
north, the whole of the country between him an 
the mid-Surrey hills is fully commanded. : 

Assuming it to be a work of high antiquity, 
whose preservation was the first object considered 
by the original designers, indications of its purpose 
are sought for in every detail which it presents. 
The whole figure tells of the perfect idol ; its form 
and size may be considered as fairly indicative of 
the veneration of the workers for the object repre- 
sented. What have been previously looked on as 
staves in the Giant’s hands, are now suggested to be 
emblems of a gnomeric character ; that is, indica- 
tive of the hours of the day, according to the 
shadows that may be thrown on the surface. Even 
at the present time it may be said to act as an 
enormous gnomon, little as it is thought of or 
needed by the existing race, At noon, the sun is 
exactly over its head, and the whole figure then 
is seen only in its restored outline ; while the most 
casual observer can easily trace by the shadows, 
as they lessen or deepen in tone, the hours before 
or after noon. If the whole surface was kept 
clean, as is the case with the Berkshire White 
Horse, this power would be intensified ; realising 
which, we are the better able to understand the 
part it would play in regulating and directing the 
movements of our early ancestors, It has indeed 
been calculated, that, with the chalk fully exposed 
to view, it could have been used as a day-signal, 
and made the means of communicating over a vast 
area: two of such figures, it is asserted, would 
have been sufficient, if placed at suitable distances, 
to have conveyed a sure, though shadowy message 
to London—a oti not likely to have been 
disregarded by those whose painstaking skill had 
secured it. Inferior as it may be to the achieve- 
ments of modern telegraphy, it is some indication 
that our British forefathers could cut off the 
difficulties created by distance in their communica- 
tion to a detached body, and might convey to them 
signals that would direct their movements. 

Cesar, in his notice of the painted savages 
whom he found on first landing on these shores, 
refers to their habits and religious ceremonies, 
wherein sacrificial rites had a | prem place. 
‘They have,’ he says, ‘figures of a vast size, the 
limbs of which are formed of osiers ; they fill these 
with living men, which being set on fire, the men 
perish in the flames.’ This terse and simple state- 
ment appears to have been the foundation for the 
belief, that wicker-work idols of the human form 
were the recognised deities of the Britons. This 
idea has been introduced into ballad literature, 
and popularised by pictorial illustrations. The de- 
scription of the ‘wicker giant grim, and of the 
‘victims caged within his limbs,’ must now give 
place to more sober definitions, which will stand 
the test applied by the searching system of modern 
investigation. And no sooner is attention seriously 
directed to the monstrous pictures, representing a 
basket-work idol of the human form standing erect, 
filled with struggling victims, than the merest exer- 
cise of common-sense is ready to pronounce the 
thing depicted to be impossible. No figure of the 
kind could be made to retain its perpendicular 
position when packed with human beings. The 
absurdity of the picture, which is familiarised to 
us by its appearing as a woodcut in magazine liter- 
ature, and 


intends to lead us into thankfulness for our present 
light and knowledge, when compared with the dark 
and gloomy past, is made apparent by tracing the 
‘artist’s license” A pitchfork is being used by a 
bystander, on which is hoisted an infant, to be 
thrust through the open wicker-door, which then 
only can be reached by a ladder. The frantic 
struggles of the older victims who are caged in 
below, made to fill the legs of the human-form 
basket, may tend perhaps to convince us that the 
— of voluntary sacrifice was utterly un- 
nown to our forefathers. 

But no sooner is Cxsar’s description removed 
from such encumbrances, and we gather up the 
simple facts that remain, than we find we have 
enough left to satisfy us. On his landing in 
Britain, he found that there were ‘idols of immense 
size with osier limbs,” that these were used in 
‘human sacrifices wherein the victims perished in 
the flames,” We neither question his statements, 
nor for a moment doubt his thus giving us concisely 
the ‘manners and customs’ which he witnessed. 
The same authority assures us that wicker-work 
boats covered with skins were found to be in use 
by the natives of these islands upon the invasion 
of the Romans. The hurdle—that texture of 
twigs, osiers, or sticks, made more or less firm 
according to the purpose it was intended to serve, 
was doubtless known to the aboriginal inhabitants 
—is still in use for sheep-pens. It is suggested 
that the Wilmington Giant serves in every par- 
ticular as an illustration of Cesar’s text, if it be 
admitted that at the time of the sacrificial rites 
being observed, hurdles were placed round as an 
inclosure. It is well known that the whole district 
over which the Giant towered was occupied by an 
enormous wood, sacred to two deities known as 
Andred and Andras—in other words, the powers 
of nature ; and probably there is some connecting 
link between the remaining monument and the 
departed forest-like feature of the country. 

Antiquarian labours, with which Mr Phené’s 
name is inseparably connected, must have guided 
him in forming his opinion and estimate of the 
great monumental turf-cut work, which has given 
rise to a popular and interesting inquiry, as his 
zeal has been the moving cause for securing its 
restoration. He is referred to as an authority 
on the subject ; his multifarious learning seems to 
condense on any object which reflects the scattered 
rays of a past - Friendly controversy has of 
course arisen; but the feeling of surprise and 
wonder generally prevails, that so venerable and 
ancient a work anh have been attributed to 
medieval times; or that the terse text of Caesar 
should have been distorted from its original force 
by hampering commentary or absurd illustration. 
The literary feature introduced thus into a 
matter of antiquarian or archeological non 
deepens greatly the interest which was so suddenly 
aroused. If the evidence given by the Wilmington 
Giant is rejected, and he is not allowed to appear 
as a witness to the pagan rites which were prac- 
tised on British ground, he must be allowed to 
stand in the glory of mystery, and henceforth to 
share with Stonehenge the privilege of being a 
‘not understood’ monument of a bygone time. 

We must conclude by noticing that the East 
Sussex Archeological Society selected Wilmington 
as the place of their annual autumn meeting, on 
which occasion the church, the ruins, as well as 


as gracing the pages of that which 
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that part of the old monastic building which is 
now used as a farm-house, were duly inspected by 
the members and their friends. And then, last, 
not least, the Giant was visited. The enjoyment of 
all present was greatly promoted by the presence 
of Mtr Phené, who pointed out the peculiarities 
which confirmed the opinion he had elsewhere ex- 
pressed. ‘In the middle ages, the Colossal,’ he ob- 
served, ‘ was never dealt with, while it was, to the 
ancients, a t feature, in which they delighted 
and excelled.’ He referred to the enormous figures 
and sculptures to be found in Egypt, India, Central 
America, and other parts of the world, and men- 
tioned the identity of attitude of the Giant with 
figures on Gnostic gems, as also with figures in 
Egypt and Nubia, and with that of Diana at 
Ephesus. The monkish theory was remarked on, 
as popular error; when Mr Phené, in reply, ex- 
ressed his opinion that some medieval effort had 
nm made to obliterate that which was sure to 
have been found objectionable to the monks, but 
that, fortunately, such iconoclasm had been insuffi- 
cient to destroy the contour. He then compared 
the Wilmington Giant with the Dorsetshire Giant ; 
and on the ibility and probability that Caesar 
saw both of the monuments which had so long lain 
hid, or uncared for, being pointed out, the company 
seemed ready to receive the proposition, none 
being prepared with evidence which tended to 
contradict it. That relics so important are so 
easily restored, and given freely to the people, 
that they may enjoy and learn eby, is one of 
the pleasant and satisfactory features attending the 
securing of turf-cut monuments, 


SOME SPORTING REMINISCENCES. 


In a book entitled Past Days in India, some 
excellent stories are told by ‘a late Customs 
officer,’ relying upon his ‘ we reminiscences of 
the valley of the Soane and the basin of Singrowlee,’ 
in the district of Mirzapore. His reminiscences 
embrace what he was told as well as what came 
within the of his own personal isance ; 
so that he does not, fortunately, vouch for the truth 
of ali that he relates, And it must be acknow- 
ledged that, in certain cases, more than ordinary 
powers of credulity are required. 

To ‘bell the cat’ was considered by the fabulous 
conclave of rats so hazardous a proceeding, that 
the expression, from the time of the celebrated 
Douglas to the present day, has been commonly 
used to denote any bold measure which would 
entail the necessity of personally confronting a 
redoubtable creature. To ‘bell the bear,’ then, 
should require an extraordinary degree of bold- 
ness ; and yet even that feat is said to have been 
accomplished. An ‘aheer,’ let it be understood, 
is a ‘herdsman.’ Now it happened upon a day, 
near the village of Murkoondee, that three or four 
aheers were tending buffaloes in a jungle, ‘when 
one of them (the aheers, not the buffaloes) suddenly 
came upon a bear at the foot of a tree, half-buried 
in the hole he was digging to get at a white ants’ 
nest.’ He made signs to his companions to come 
tohim. This they did; and they all stood fora 
long while watching the bear, which was far too 
intent upon procuring a dinner to take any notice 
of them. mare inspired by that spirit which 
‘finds some mischief still for idle hands to do,’ one 
of the aheers conceived a more or less happy idea, 


which he communicated forthwith to his apprecia- 
tive fellows. Producing a buffalo-bell, he made a 
proposition which was received with approbation, 
silently expressed; for there was the fear of 
attracting the attention of the bear. Then the 
two boldest, heaviest, and strongest of the aheers 
noiselessly drew near to Bruin, whose ‘ head was 
buried deep in the hole,’ jumped upon his back, 
and by main force held the bear down until the 
others had tied the bell round his neck. The 
practical jokers, having performed their task with 
the utmost rapidity, retired with corresponding 
nimbleness to a place of safety, whence they 
watched with great interest the bear’s behaviour. 
‘The antics he played, and the awful row he made 
in trying to get rid of the sonorous bell, sent the 
aheers into fits of laughter. The poor animal is 
said to have been seen or heard of for four days in 
different parts of the country, and is supposed to 
have traversed between one hundred and two 
hundred miles, being at last found dead of fright 
and starvation on the borders of Rewah, fifty miles 
from where he had the ornament put on.’ 

There is no telling to what straits a true sports- 
man may be reduced ; and it is always advisable 
to know what is good and palatable to eat. Now 
it — that the ‘fretful porcupine,’ though its 
quills may be its most remarkable and, from a 
commercial point of view, most valuable pecu- 
liarity, is by no means to be disregarded hy a 
hungry hunter who longs for savoury meat. This 
fact is vouched for by the ‘ Customs officer, 
who testifies that ‘roast, or rather baked, porcu- 
pine’ is ‘a first-rate dish.’ And this is the way 
to dress and cook it: ‘The porcupine, after being 
cut open, cleaned, and stuffed with proper season- 
ing, is enveloped, quills and all, in a thick paste 
of atta (flour with the pollard and bran in it) ; the 
cook then digs a hole in the ground, and smooth- 
ing it all round with thin mud, a4 in a quan- 
tity of live coals. When the hole becomes well 
heated, the ashes are withdrawn, more live coals 
put in, and the porcupine on them, and all covered 
up with live coals and wood. After a sufficient 
time has jon ey to allow for the porcupine to be 
properly cooked’ (no definite number of minutes, 

owever, being mentioned for the guidance of 
experimentalists), ‘the black mass is taken out of 
the hole and cut open; the head is then cut off, 
and the skin (the quills coming with it) peeled off 
easily, the rest being sent to the table, looking and 
tasting very much like a well-fed sucking porker,’ 
There is, of course, no reason, except prejudice, 
why one should not eat porcupine. It is a rodent 
of healthy appetite, feeding chiefly on roots and 
vegetable substances in general, to such an extent 
as to play havoc, sometimes, in a en. Indeed, 
the ancient Romans are said to have bought and 
sold it for food; and there are many points, 
besides water-supply, in which we might advan- 
tageously imitate the ancient Romans. Hedgehog, 
which is not unlike porcupine, is believed to be a 
very common dish amongst our gipsies ; and the 
way in which the former, baked whole in a 
wrapper of clay, is prepared for the table, is not 
dissimilar from the process just described in the 
case of the latter. 

The time to thoroughly enjoy some baked porcu- 
pine is, no doubt, when the appetite is ravenous 
after some hours of exercise excitement ; let 
us say, after a ‘hankwa.’ But as everybody may 
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not know what a hankwa is, and how it is con- 
ducted, the present occasion may be seized for 
giving an explanation in detail. A hankwa, then, 
is a ‘drive of wild animals ;’ and it is conducted 
as follows: ‘The first thing to be done is to send 
off an experienced shikari (sportsman) to discover 
the traces and lair of a tiger, This having been 
done, and a young buffalo-bull provided as a 
“victim,” the shikari takes it before sundown to 


the spot arranged for the hankwa or drive, and | 


in the track of a tiger, and fastens it securely to a 
stake driven firmly into the ground, or to the roots 
ef atree. The shikari has with him two or three 
villagers, who have brought their tangarees, or 
wood-axes, and charpoys (native bedsteads), accord- 
ing to the number of sportsmen, which they pro- 
ceed at once to fasten securely in trees conveniently 
situated. Poles are then cut and fastened twelve 
to eighteen inches above the front edge of each 
charpoy, and to these poles small leafy branches 
are tied, hanging downwards, which serve as a 
screen to the sportsmen on the machaun (platform). 
These poles are also used to rest the barrels of the 
guns on, that they may be close at hand. (It is, 
however, generally best to fasten the charpoys in 
the morning, as then the leafy screen, being fresh, 

resents a more natural a rance, the shikari 

oing it directly he finds the “victim” killed.) 
These preparations being completed, the shikari’s 
party make their way out of the neighbourhood as 
pa Eo as possible, knowing that the jungle is no 
longer over-safe, because about that time wild 
animals of all kinds issue from their various coverts 
in search of their prey or food.’ Messengers are 
then sent to all the vaiewe in the neighbourhood 
‘to give notice of a hankwa the next morning, and 
to summon all the men and boys not absolutely 
required for any special duties. As a properly 
conducted hankwa seldom lasts longer than two or 
three hours at most, generally in the early morn- 
ing, and as the villagers engaged in it receive a 
whole day’s pay for their trouble, they are always 
glad of the summons.’ As soon as day breaks ‘on 
the following mga « the shikari, taking one or 
more crafty men with him, proceeds very cautiously 
to the jungle, to see whether the “victim” has 
been killed or not. If on his return he reports “a 
kill,” the gentlemen, who by that time have got 
everything ready, proceed quickly to the spot, but 
with as little noise as possible, all talking on the 
way being in a decidedly subdued tone of voice. 
Some eight or ten of the bravest and most intelli- 
gent villagers accompany them, and station them- 
selves in trees, a few yards apart, to the right and 
left of the trees in which the machauns are. As 
the duties of these men are more onerous and dan- 

rous than those of the beaters, they will have 

ouble pay each for their trouble’ It should have 
been mentioned that the charpoys ‘are placed about 
ten feet from the ground, this height being gener- 
ally considered the safest, as the machaun then 
would be just out of the reach of a tiger, were he 
to stand up on his yee and ty to get in. 
Finding himself foiled, should he still be bent on 
mischief, and make a spring, most likely he would 
go clean over, harming no one, even if the sports- 
men were foolish enough to allow him so much 
time as to accomplish all this. Whereas, were the 
machauns pl some feet higher up, unless at 
once very high, the tiger’s spring would land him 
nicely in the machaun. ... No doubt, in sucha 


case, on making his spring he would be saluted with 
a volley ; still, unless hit in an immediately vital 
spot, he might have strength enough left to inflict 
some ugly wounds with his teeth and claws ;’ and 
‘it is well known to sportsmen that wounds from 
any of the feline race are extremely troublesome to 
heal.’ The —— who have placed themselves 
in the trees to the right and left, and at about 
the same height as the machauns, act the part of, 
and are called, rokhs or stoppers. When, then, 
‘a rokh sees a tiger coming his way, he cries out 
“ Hish,” or some such sound, not too loud, or else 
taps the tree once with the handle of his axe, just 
loud enough to attract the attention of the tiger, 
and make him apprehensive of danger in that 
direction. If this sound is not enough, he taps 
om louder, and if the tiger still persists in 

vancing, he throws a stone or a bit of stick 
at him, which usually turns him, and makes 
him go in the direction required” When the 
gentlemen have ‘started for the machauns, the 
shikari takes all the rest of the men and boys 
(fitty to a hundred or more), and places them a 
ew yards apart, forming a semicircle in rear of 
the place where the tiger is ay ogre to be lying 
down, preparing for a sleep after his heavy repast. 
Two or three tom-toms (small native drums) 
are also stationed, one in the centre of the line 
of beaters, the other at even distances to the right 
and left. The shikari then having ascertained 
that all is ready, placing himself in the centre of 
the half-moon, signals to the men right and left 
as far as he can see, and these again pass the 
signal on till it reaches the gentlemen, warning 
them that the hankwa is beginning. The signal 
is always made with the hand, never with the 
voice. When the return-signal from both sides 
reaches the shikari, he orders the beaters to com- 
mence shouting and beating the bushes with 
sticks, or throwing earth or stones into thick 
clumps, whilst the drummers’ create the greatest 
din of which their instruments are capable. And 
it is, altogether, quite noise enough to waken 
‘every animal couching within a long distance on 
either side of the line of beaters, causing them to 
start up, and wonder what on earth is going to 
happen.’ Meanwhile, in the machauns stand the 
gentlemen ‘on the tiptoe of expectation ;’ and, 
though they be ‘ stung by one or more of a cloud 
of mosquitoes, or bitten by a villainous red or 
black tree-ant, or, it may be, tickled to the height 
of irritation by one or more wilful, persevering 
flies” they ‘dare not move hand or foot to drive 
them away, momentarily expecting the burst, or the 
stealthy tread, as the humour may be, of the tiger 
or tigers.’ Here he comes, you think, as there is 
a movement and a rush out of the bushes; no, 
it is ‘a wild boar only,’ but quite enough to give 
‘the unpractised nerves of some a rude shock.’ 
There he goes, then ; no, this time ‘it is a bear,’ 
which, thinking ‘that the sooner he is out of such 
a neighbourhood the better,’ puts his best foot 
foremost, and ‘shuffles off double quick.’ Surely, 
this is he; but no ; this is a hyena sneaking past, 
and nearly mistaken by some excited novice for 
a tiger. And the fear of committing such an 
error is what makes the tension of the nerves so 
painfully great ; for, ‘if an unlucky shot was fired 
at such small game, the tiger or tigers would be 
alarmed, and break past the rokhs, or double back 
on the line of beaters, scattering, and, likely 
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enough, grievously wounding, if not killing, one 
or mas of them.’ At last the grand spectacle is 
seen: one, and, perhaps, two tigers shew them- 
_ selves within range ; there is a rattle of artillery 
from the trees, and both the grand creatures roll 
over in the dust. At the same moment a third 
comes rushing past ; bang! bang! go a couple of 
rifles ; and there ‘follows a roar which must be 
heard, for it cannot be imagined or described.’ 
The animal’s back has been broken ; and, ‘ owing 
to the contortions and roars, which rather disturb 
a fresh hand’s nerves, it is somewhat difficult to 
give a maimed tiger his quietus,... Old tigers 
are much more game and dangerous than young 
ones only two or three years old ; the bones of the 
former, having solidified, become capable of resist- 
ing a leaden ounce-ball.... For tiger-shooting, it 
is advisable to use composition balls, made of one 
tin and two lead.... On the first shot being 
red, the beaters redouble their shouts, making 
the welkin ring again. When the wounded tiger 
has received its quietus, the men of the hankwa 
draw up, and the sportsmen descend from their 
not over-easy perches. The examination of the 
il comes next, and the allotting of due 
honour to the successful shots, the remarks of the 
gentlemen being interspersed with those of the 
i complimentary to the sportsmen, but 
by no means so to the dead game, or their living 
female relations. During this interval, by the 
orders of the shikari, some of the beaters have cut 
down branches and young green bamboos, peeling 
off and twisting the outer skin of the latter into a 
sort of rope, with which, tying up and swinging 
the recently fierce, but now quiet enough monsters, 
they bear them off triumphantly to the sound of 
the tomtoms to the sportsmen’s camp. The beaters 
are then mustered, and paid off by the paymaster 
personally, boys getting two, three, or four pice 
(#d. to 14d.) each ; men, five pice (1}d.); the 
rokhs, two annas (3d.), and the shikari, two or 
three rupees (4s. to 6s.). Lastly, the defunct 
tigers are made over to the shikari, to skin them 
properly, and take off their heads (cleaning the 
tter well), preserving the teeth (either separate 
or in the skull), and also the claws. Many per- 
sons do not give the shikari his present until the 
separate parts of the trophy have been produced ; 
and this is the best plan, as men of that kind are 
apt to steal the claws and teeth to sell as amulets, 
Some people go to the trouble and expense of boiling 
the carcase down for the sake of the grease, tiger- 
fat being said to be a specific for rheumatism.’ 
Such ‘is a tolerably faithful account of a hankwa, 
or drive of wild animals, the manner of conducting 
it, and the results,’ 
The superstitious awe with which the natives 
the tiger, has given rise to ludicrous stories, 
which would not gain credence amongst the least 
incredulous of European children. Of this kind is 
a story told about a khansamah, or native butler. 
The general idea of a butler is a portly, not to 
say obese, personage ; but this khansamah, on the 
contrary, ‘was of a very lean and spare habit.’ He, 
then, having made some purchases at a market- 
town, was returning through the jungle to the 
camp whence he had set out, when, according to 
his own description, ‘a monster of a tiger, with a 
light leap, bounded over some bushes into the 
road right before him, and only a few paces dis- 
tant.’ He was, he said, so overcome with fright 


that he did not know what to do; but, as if he 
were in the presence of a superior being in human 
shape, he dropped his bundle, fell on his knees, 
took off his turban, and placed it on the ground in 
front of him, joined the — of his hands to- 
gether, and thus add the tiger: ‘My lord, 
compelled by the harsh order of my employer to 
traverse this forest, it has been my misfortune to 
darken your exalted excellency’s presence with m 
insignificant shadow. I am a very poor man, wit 
a wife and several small children . . . and as they 
have no one else to look to for a mouthful of food, 
should your excellency’s highness be pleased to 
make a meal of me, they would be left entirely 
destitute. . . . Besides, if your excellency’s highness 
will only condescend to look at me better, you will 
reeive that . . . Iam little better than a bag of 

ones. ... Most exalted prince of the forest, I 
submit it to your highness’s judgment whether my 
lean and spare habit’ (and with that he stripped off 
his chupkun, or coat, shewing his skin, for flesh he 
had none) ‘ would afford you a single toothsome 
morsel.’ His speech had been accompanied with a 
series of bows ; and he prostrated himself, every 
now and then, ‘until his forehead touched the 
ground.’ Which of the many dialects of India he 
spoke is not recorded ; but he asserted that the 
tiger perfectly understood him, for the beast, having 
eyed him over, and sniffed contemptuously at 
his ‘ bag of bones,’ gave one growl of disgust, and 
bounded back again over the bushes, leaving the 
khansamah ‘ in a bath of perspiration,’ and ‘ singing 
sotto voce’ a song of deliverance. It is said ‘ that 
a villager was a concealed spectator of the whole 
comedy ; and his report, together with that of the 
khansamah, is embodied in the above relation ;’ 
and it is quite possible that the story is merely an 
oriental exaggeration of a real fact, for even tigers 
have been known, under certain circumstances, to 
let men go scathless, 

Amongst the many pieces of advice offered by 
the ‘Customs officer,’ dase is one which strongly 
recommends itself to one’s notions of common- 
sense : ‘When any one in India,’ he says, ‘ asks you 
to go out with him after a tiger, on foot—don’t go.’ 


JUDICIAL PUZZLES, 
ELIZA FENNING. 


Instances do occur, though less frequently, per- 
haps, than might have been expected, in which 


‘public opinion, not merely the wild prejudice of 


‘an ignorant or angry populace,’ is directly at 
variance with a legal decision. And of those in- 
stances not the least remarkable was one which 
occurred in 1815, and which offers for solution a 
really pathetic ‘puzzle.’ It was a case in which, 
after conviction, a fresh investigation was ordered ; 
three months were occupied in reconsidering the 
matter ; ‘every opportunity was afforded for bring- 
ing forward any circumstance that might tell in the 
prisoner’s favour, and yet ‘the result of this in- 
quiry, the patience and impartiality of which there 
seems to be no reasonable ground to doubt, was a 
confirmation of the verdict of the jury.’ And, 
nevertheless, when all was over, and a girl of two- 
and-twenty summers, ‘ whose pall was borne by six 
young women, robed in white,’ and whose remains 


were followed to the grave by thousands—as many 
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as ten thousand, it is said—of spectators, the feel- 
ings of the sympathising crowd were shared by so 
cool a hand as Sir Samuel Romilly, who ‘ recorded 
his belief in her innocence ;’ by so keen a pos- 
sessor of intuition as Curran, who ‘ was in the habit 
of declaiming in glowing words on the injustice of 
her fate ;’ and by so experienced a practitioner 
in criminal cases as the late Charles Phillips 
‘Brougham’s pet,’ who apostrophised the ‘ convicte 

felon’ in these words : ‘Poor Eliza Fenning! So 
young, so fair, so innocent, so sacrificed! Cut 
down even in thy morning, with all life’s bright- 
ness only in its dawn! Little did it profit thee 
that a city mourned over thy early grave, and that 
the most eloquent of men did justige to thy 
memory.’ 

Now let a short statement of the principal facts 
that led to Eliza Fenning’s untimely and awful 
fate be given. 

On the 2lst of March, Mr Robert Gregson 
Turner, law-stationer in Chancery Lane, his wife, 
and his father, Mr Orlibar Turner, who ‘was a 

ner in the business, but resided at Lambeth,’ 
ined together at the house in Chancery Lane. 
All three partook of some dumplings, which were 
served up at dinner; and ‘they had hardly done 
so, when they were attacked by violent pain, ac- 
companied by the pes of arsenical poisoning,’ 
Mr Gregson Turner’s household consisted, besides 
himself and his wife, of two apprentices, named 
Gadsden and King respectively, ‘ youths of seven- 
teen or eighteen years of age, who lived in the 
house ;’ of Sarah Peer, the housemaid ; and of the 
oook, Eliza Fenning. And Eliza Fenning ‘kneaded 
the dough, made the dumplings, was in the kitchen 
the whole time until they were served up to table, 
and during the greater part of that time was there 
alone, so that she had, plenty of time and oppor- 
tunity for doing pretty much as she pleased with 
the dumplings. ‘Indeed, she herself stated that 
no other person had anything to do with the 
dumplings’ Let us now proceed a few steps 
further. Sarah Peer, King, and Fenning had 
dined, earlier than the three persons taken ill, 
upon a pie, the crust of which had been made of 
the same flour that had been used for the dump- 
lings; and Sarah Peer and King, who did not 
touch the dumplings, took no harm of any kind. 
The poison, it is clear, was not in the flour. Was 
it in the sauce, which was served with the dump- 
lings? The ‘sauce had been served in a boat 
separate from the dumplings, and of this sauce Mr 
Orlibar Turner did not partake, yet he was one of, 
the sufferers. The poison, therefore, was not in 
the sauce ; nor was it in the yeast, the remains of 
which were also examined. But to go on with the 
series of singular facts. It appears that Gadsden, 
‘for whom Eliza Fenning may have felt some 
partiality, and for light conduct towards whom 
and his fellow-apprentice she had been rebuked 
by her mistress, came into the kitchen, just 
alter the dumplings had been brought down, 
and was about to eat a piece of one, when 
Fenning exclaimed : ‘Gadsden, don’t eat that ; it 
is cold and heavy ; it will do you no good.’ Gads- 
den, however, did eat ‘a piece about as big as a 
walnut, or bigger ;’ and, there being some sauce 
in the boat, he ‘took a bit of bread and —_ it 
in it, and ate that.’ And he ‘was taken ill about 
ten minutes afterwards.’ Moreover, Eliza Fenning 
herself was taken ill with exactly the same symp- 


lp, 


toms of arsenical poisoning: but when? Not until 
after Gadsden, whom she had warned ; and not 
until after the arrival of the elder Mr Turner's wife, 
who had to be fetched all the way from Lambeth to 
Chancery Lane. All the other sufferers were, it 
must be remembered, taken ill almost immediately 
after eating ; so that, though Eliza Fenning did 
taste the dumplings, either she must have had a 
very peculiar constitution, or she must, for some 
reason or other, have thought it incumbent upon 
her, at the last moment, to be included in the 
number of those who had partaken of what might 
be suspected of having caused the illness, whether 
it were to shew by her fearlessness that she did 
not believe the dumplings to be deleterious, or to 
gain by her recklessness credit for such belief. 
Anyhow, the fact that she had eaten of the dump- 
lings was urged in favour of her innocence: whilst 
the other fact, that they were not intended to be 
touched by herself and her fellow-servants, may be 
regarded from two different aspects ; for, if she had 
made them for herself and her fellow-servants, it 
would have been strange indeed if she had been 
shy of them, whereas there is nothing strange in 
refusing to touch what, though you yourself have 
had a hand and, conscience tells you, an innocent 
hand, in it, has had the most disastrous effects upon 
others : at anyrate, until suspicion has been openly 
directed to you. 

However, was it a case of poisoning at all? 
And was the poison discovered in the dumplings ? 
It is uncomfortable to be told that ‘there was 
what would now be considered a most unaccount- 
able amount of carelessness in the examination of 
the dumplings themselves ;’ still ‘the remains of 
the dough left in the pan in which they were 
prepared were examined, and unquestionably con- 
tained arsenic;’ and it was proved that Mr 
Turner was ‘in the habit of using arsenic,” which 
‘was kept with the most culpable negligence ;’ so 
that Eliza Fenning had no easier access than any- 
body else in the house to the fatal preparation, 
And how did she herself behave when suspicion 
took form and voice, and openly attributed the 
ones illness to poison contained in the dump- 
ings? She expressed no surprise at or dissent 
from the idea of poison, but she, first of all, main- 
tained that it must have been in the milk fetched 
by her fellow-servant, Sarah Peer, and used for the 
sauce ; then she suggested that it was in the yeast ; 
and ultimately, ‘on her trial she abandoned both 
these stories, and confined herself to a general 
assertion of her innocence, in which she persisted 
on the scaffold” Reasons have already been given 
to prove, as clearly as proof can go, that the poison 
was not in the sauce or the yeast, and that it was 
in the dough of which the dumplings were made. 
And, whilst ‘ by a process of exhaustion we arrive 
at the fact, that it was hardly possible that any 
person but Fenning could have introduced the 
arsenic into the dumplings,’ it was as open to any- 
body else in the house as it was to Fenning to get 
at the arsenic. It will naturally be asked if she 
bore ill-will to initen so as to have a motive 
for doing a fiendish deed, It appears that ‘Fenning 
had been in the service about seven weeks. Soon 
after she entered it, her mistress observed some 
levity of conduct on her part towards the appren- 
tices, and reproved her severely for it, threatening 
to discharge her ; but this passed over; and with 
this exception, she does not appear to have had 
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any discomfort or ground of ill-will against her 
mistress, or any others of the family.’ Would an 
reasonable being consider that an ‘adequate motive’ 
for running the chance of involving in one common 
destruction the offending mistress and her un- 
offending and 
said Fenning’s champions, she partook of the 
and suffered. It has been 
already shewn that she might have had reasons 
indicative of anything but innocence for the latter 

roceeding. And as for the slight motive, Mr 
Paget aptly cites, from one of Scott’s novels, ‘the 
scene in which Elspeth of the Craigburnfoot dis- 
closes to Lord Glenallan the conspiracy which 
resulted in the death of Eveline Neville,’ and 
remarks that Scott’s knowledge of the human heart 
was never ‘more completely shewn by anything 
than the trivial cause which he assigns for 
Elspeth’s bitter hatred and d revenge. “T 
hated Miss Eveline Neville for her ain sake. I 
brought her frae England, and during our whole 
journey, she gecked and scorned at my northern 
speech and habit, as her southland leddies and 
kimmers had done at the boarding-school, as they 
ca’d it.”’ So that we should be careful how we 
let inadequacy of motive weigh with us, whether 
we be ea upon to give a verdict from a jury- 
box or from our cosiiiie, in the face of other evi- 
dence. It may be added also, that many a person, 
and especially an ignorant servant-girl, may, with- 
out any intention of doing serious harm, play with 
edged tools, or with other dangerous things, and, 
meaning only to inflict a slight wound, or cause a 
transient twinge of pain, may be so appalled at 
the unexpected consequences, as to lose head and 
nerve, and rather trust to falsehood and the chap- 
ter of accidents for a chance of escape, than boldly 
confess the truth, and appeal to common-sense 
and mercy for a mitigation of punishment. How- 
ever, Eliza Fenning was found guilty of the most 
heinous crime of all, and suffered 4 for it upon the 
scaffold. The verdict of the jury had undergone 
reconsideration at the hands af the law-officers of 
the crown, and Eliza Fenning’s conviction and 
sentence were confirmed ; but the public by voice 
and deed expressed dissent. Whatever may be 
the true solution of this ‘ puzzle, it is, no doubt, 
in consequence of the sentimental opening it offers, 
a great card in the hands of those who advocate the 
abolition of capital punishment. 


ODD CURES. 


Wuen Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath, lay pros- 
trate with pleuritic fever, the greatest physicians 
in the land found their skill avail nothing; and all 
the statesman’s alarmed friends got for expending 
seven hundred guineas in fees was the cold comfort, 
that everything that could be done had been done, 
and the case was hopeless, While those gathered 
round the bedside of the supposed dying man lis- 
tened for his last sigh, he faintly murmured : ‘Small- 
beer,small-beer!’ The doctors did notthink it worth 
while to say nay, and only interfered to squeeze an 
orange into the half-gallon cup of small-beer before 
permitting it to be put to the lips of the sick man, 
who drained it to the dregs, and then demanded 
another draught, which he served in the same 
way ; then, turning on his side, he went off into a 


deep slumber, attended with profuse perspiration, 


Y | and awoke a new man. Nature knows what she is 


about, and when she prescribes, a happy result 
may be pretty safely predicted. 

Graham, the once famous quack, was wont to 
exhibit himself plunged to the chin in mud, a 
mud-bath taken regularly being his specific for 
insuring a century of health, happiness, and 
honour. Every physician at the time treated mud- 
bathing with ridicule, but in the present day the 
mud-baths at a certain German watering-place are 
among the recognised means of meliorating several 
disorders, Graham was not wrong; he only took 
a quackish way of announcing his theories. There 
is apparently a curative power in earth. Not 
long ago, a man employed at some iron-works 
near Melksham managed to get himself fixed in 
the narrow part of an iron tube, and when he was 
extricated, was to all appearance dead. His mates 
dug a hole in the ground, put the unconscious 
patient into it, and filled in the earth, leaving 
only a small hole for him to breathe through, 
should he draw breath again. In a very short 
time he shewed signs of returning life, with his 
own hands cleared away the earth; and a dram of 
brandy set him once more on his legs, little the 
worse for his mishap. Joaquin Miller’s earth-cure 
experience had a more ghastly ending. Travelling 
with a mining-party in California, six of them were 
suddenly struck down with scurvy, and there being 
none of the usual remedies at hand?an old sailor 
suggested the trial of one which had saved a ship’s 
crew in some land in the tropics. This was simply 
to bury the men upright as far as their chins, until 
the earth drew the poison out of their bodies. Six 
pits were quickly dug in the warm alluvial soil, 
and when the sun went down, the men were placed 
in them, and the earth shovelled in around them. 
It was a beautiful moonlight night ; and the opera- 
tion completed, the invalids chatted gaily together ; 
their shaggy heads just bursting through the earth, 
in the fitful moonlight, made them look like men 
coming up to judgment; their voices sounding 
weird and ghostly, as of another world. After a 
while, one by one they fell asleep, and all was still. 
Their comrades then stole away and sought their 
cabins. When they rose in the morning, and went 
to see how the buried men fared, they found that 
the wolves had come down in the night, and eaten 
off every head level with the ground ! 

A good story is told of an old shoemaker. He was 
charged with practising unlawful arts as an ague- 
charmer, ‘I cure people,’ said he, ‘by pretending 
to do it. People believe I can cure the ague, and 
when they come to me, I say I can cure them. 
Bidding them wait my return, I go into my garden, 
cut a twig of some tree, make nine notches in it, 
and bury it in the garden. Then I tell them I 
have buried the ague with it, and they have such 
confidence in me that the ague leaves them.’ Here 
we have the whole secret of a magical medium. 
Dr Faith is a famous exorciser of disease. In 
plain English, according to the well-known saying, 
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‘Conceit can kill, and conceit can cure” Addison 
advised the learned men of his day to use the time 
they wasted in controversies about nothing, in 
brandishing loaded sticks, thereby enjoying all the 
pleasure of boxing without the blows, while evap- 
orating the spleen that made them uneasy to the 
public as well as themselves. The strains of 
David’s harp drew the evil spirit out of King Saul ; 
Farinelli sang the Spanish monarch out of a mel- 
ancholy stupor not far removed from madness ; 
and with still greater ease, an amateur comic singer 
used to charm away a lord-lieutenant’s tic-doulou- 
reux ; while a French gentleman of the olden time 
had such reliance upon the power of sweet sounds, 
that, instead of calling in a doctor when he was 
troubled with any pains, he sent for a band of 
musicians, who never failed to play every ache out 
of his body. Equally sceptical as to the worth of 
nauseous potions was the son of Lord Lauderdale, 
who, when his father’s physicians despaired of his 
overcoming his obstinate wakefulness, quietly sug- 
gested that they should send for a preacher who 
always made his father ‘to fall asleep in the kirk.’ 
The preacher was brought, and the worthy man’s 
harangue had the wished-for result. There is a 
powerful somniferous effect in monotonous reading 
or speaking. 

Pope once found himself in a stage-coach with 
a young and pretty gentlewoman, who let him 
know, with a great deal of innocence and simplicity, 
that she was the lately married daughter of a 
neighbour, who, having come up to town to consult 
her physicians, was returning to the country, to 
try what good air could do to recover her. Hap- 
pening to have some fruit with him, Pope ven- 
tured to prescribe a little, which, though pro- 
hibited by her doctors, she accepted, and ate. 
Some laughing and agreeable conversation ensued. 
The young woman’s colour returned. A little 
cheerfulness had done its work, and she confessed 
to feel herself getting well. The incident reminds 
us of the scriptural text: ‘A merry heart doeth 
good like a medicine, but grief drieth the bones.’ 
Why is this capital old prescription so little kept 
in remembrance? Singing a humorous song may 
do more for one than taking a dose of medicine. 
In our young days, a collection of droll songs had, 
by way of recommendation, on the title-page : 


Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt, 
While every song so merry draws one out, 


There was a good deal of philosophy in these two 
lines. 

Dr Crawford, a Baltimore physician, had a 
troublesome patient, a man who had taken it into 
his head that he was slowly dying of a liver com- 
plaint, when he had nothing at all the matter with 
him, barring the delusion. The doctor sent him 
travelling, and he soon forgot his disease altogether ; 
but, unfortunately, he had no sooner returned 
home in the best of health, than news came of the 
death of his twin-brother, of schirrous liver. He 
was thereupon seized with the fancy that he, 


too, was dead like his brother, of liver complaint 
Dr Crawford was sent for, and after hearing the 
story, merely remarked : ‘O yes; he is dead, sure 
enough, and probably his liver was the death of 
him, as he expected it would be. However, I will 
soon ascertain that, by opening the body before 
putrefaction sets in. Bring me a carving-knife.’ 
The knife was soon in the doctor’s hands, and he 
stepped towards the hypochondriac; but before he 
could commence his post-mortem examination, the 
dead-alive jumped up, shouting ‘ Murder !’ dashed 
out of the room, and out of the house, and made 
across country ; he ran till he ran himself out, 
and fell from exhaustion. Finding nobody followed 
him, as soon as he was able, he returned to the 
house, and though he lived a score years longer, he 
was never heard to complain of his liver again. 

There is another anecdote of the same kind. Dr 
Cabarus was called in by the friends of a French 
duchess who had convinced herself that she had 
swallowed a frog, which was revenging itself by 
destroying her health. She had consulted several 
eminent men, but they only tried to reason her out 
of her hallucination, Cabarus, with greater wisdom, 
gravely felt the pulse of the poor lady, listened 
patiently to her details, and then gratified her 
with : ‘The frog is there, madame; but I will remove 
it’ Proceeding to the nearest shop where such a 
thing was procurable, the doctor bought a small 
green frog, and returned to his patient. Adminis- 
tering an innocent emetic; as soon as it operated, 
the doctor took an opportunity of slipping his frog 
into the basin provided for the occasion. Believ- 
ing she beheld her tormentor, the duchess gave 
vent to her gratitude, but suddenly stopped, turned 
very pale, and exclaimed: ‘O doctor, the frog has 
left some little ones behind her!’ Not at all put 
out by this new freak of a diseased fancy, Cabarus 
replied: ‘ We shall see ;’ then taking the frog in his 
hand, he scrutinised it for a moment before utter- 
ing in assuring tones: ‘ Madame, that is impossible ; 
the frog isa male!’ The duchess was satisfied ; and 
the young physician from that day had no lack of 
fashionable patronage. 

Howel relates that Lord Sunderland, three 
months after being badly bruised in the breast 
while playing at football, was taken with a qualm, 
whereupon Lord Rutland put a pipe of tobacco to 
his mouth. Unaccustomed to the weed, Sunder- 
land took the smoke downwards, and being seized 
with a violent fit of coughing, cast up divers little 
imposthumated bladders of congealed blood, which 
saved his life, and brought him to have a better 
conceit of tobacco ever afterwards. With aregular 
smoker, the remedy would have failed, so he owed 
his cure to a happy accident. A somewhat similar 
story is told of a colonel of the 42d Regiment, who, 
after being shot through the body in the West 
Indies, became a confirmed invalid, until set cough- 
ing by the smoke from some flambeaux at an 
illumination in honour of Duncan’s victory at 
Camperdown, when he threw up a piece of cloth, 
carried into his body by the bullet, and soon 
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became a strong man again. Another brave officer 
had his life prolonged by a kindly ball. He had 
served as aide-de-camp to Wellington in the Penin- 
sula, and when peace was proclaimed, was ordered 
to Torquay under sentence of death, his medical 
advisers pronouncing him to be in an advanced 
stage of consumption. When news came to him 
in his retirement that the Corsican was once 
more master of the situation in France, the captain 
asked his doctor to tell him how long he might 
expect to live if he took proper care of himself. 
* With care, several months,’ was the disheartening 
fiat. ‘Only several months!’ said the doomed 
man; ‘then I may as well die in battle as in 
bed.’ He joined the army, and at Waterloo re- 
ceived a shot which carried away part of his 
lungs—the diseased portion, as it fortunately 
chanced—and the gallant fellow lived for many a 
year afterwards. 

Cesar held, that to die quickly was to die 
happily; so too thought one whose case has 
been cited by Montaigne as an instance of Fortune 
playing the physician. Jason Phereus, troubled 
with an incurable imposthumation, resolved to end 
his pain by dying in battle, and throwing himself 
into the thickest of the fight, was run quite through 
the body, which caused the imposthumation to 
break, and his wound healing, he found life enjoy- 
able after all. This lucky hero, who could brave 
death better than he could endure pain, owed 
his cure to a foe. A quinsy-afflicted cardinal had 
to thank a monkey for a like good turn. His 
physicians had left him to die, and as he lay, 
waiting helplessly for the end, the dying cardinal 
saw his servants carry off everything that was 
movable, without being able even to expostulate 
with the thieves. At length, his pet ape came 
into the room, and, taking the hint from the 
provident lackeys, looked round for something he 
could appropriate. Nothing was left but the car- 
dinal’s hat ; this the ape donned, and proud of his 
novel head-gear, indulged in such odd antics, that 
his all but dead master burst into a hearty fit of 
laughter ; the quinsy broke, and the cardinal re- 
covered, as ak to his own astonishment as to 
the dismay of his plundering servitors. 

A number of years ago, an eccentric Edin- 
burgh surgeon, of high repute, popularly known as 
Lang Sandy Wood, once had a lady patient who 
was in the same sore strait as the aforesaid church 
dignitary, owing to the presence of a tumour in 
the throat, which stubbornly refused to yield to 
medical devices. The Scottish surgeon was at his 
wits’ end, when a lucky inspiration saved his being 
compelled to own he was beaten. While conversing 
with the sufferer, he stirred the fire, and left the 
poker there, and after a bit, asked his patient to 

n her mouth as widely as possible. Directly 
she obeyed orders, Dr Wood seized the red-hot 
poker, and rushed at the wondering lady, as if he 

roposed thrusting his strange surgical instrument 

own her throat. A shrill scream rang through 
the room, the tumour broke, and the frightened 
lady found herself out of danger. 

When messengers were despatched to Bliicher 
in his retirement, with the stirring tidings of the 
escape of ‘the man of thousand thrones’ from his 
island prison, they found the marshal—believing 


he had been transformed into an elephant—exer- 
cising himself by running round a room, the floor 
of which was covered with sawdust. However, 
they told their tale. The name of Napoleon acted 
like a charm upon the rough and tough old war- 
dog ; the cloud passed from his mind ; Bliicher was 
himself again, ready to go anywhere and do any- 
thing. His visitors were better physicians than 
they thought themselves. Just as unpremeditated 
was the cure a mad woman effected on herself. 
She swallowed more than half a pint of laudanum, 
bade her servants good-bye, drew her bed-curtains 
round her, and composed herself for her last sleep. 
In the morning, the would-be suicide awoke in 
terrible agony; the doctors managed to expel the 
poison, and, to their astonishment, the madness 
vanished with it. 


TO A YOUNG GIRL. 


On! gentle grace of early years, 
And guilelessness of maidenhood, 
What timid charm thy beauty wears, 
Ere yet the rose has tinged the bud : 


Ere yet the warmth within the heart 
Is kindled into light and flame, 

Since Love and Love's impassioned art 
Are still unknown in all but name. 


The dimpled cheek, unstained by tears ; 
The furtive glance, the downcast eye, 
Uncertain if it hopes or fears 
It knows not what, half pert, half shy ; 


The wayward smile which curves the lip, 
As yet not ripe for lover’s kiss ; 

The myriad fairy thoughts which slip 
Through maiden dreams of future bliss ; 


The thousand lurking loves which lie 
Asleep beneath each silken tress, 

Who, when they wake, shall instant fly, 
And wound in very wantonness ; 


The charms which rest as yet concealed, 
Behind the veil of maidenhood ; 

The fancies which, but half revealed, 
Give colour to the pensive mood ; 


When time is full, and years are ripe, 
And Nature’s wonder-work is done, 
Shall yield a woman, archetype, 
Who must be wooed, but would be won. 
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